loss in her, but she felt deep pity that all the earlier undoubted promise
should have come to so barren and soiled an end. Michael had come into
her life like a bud, and the bud withered before it came to its flowering.
She had tried to make him see some of the light and grace she saw in
life, and he would see neither. 'Now it is nothing but pity. Pity for him,
and pity for Anna also,5 she reflected, 'but I cannot find any pity for the
Parnikovs, there was nothing tarnished about them.'

For days his memory haunted her, all the more because she had no
detailed knowledge of any circumstances round his death. She
imagined that there must have been a brawl of some kind, something
inevitably ugly, but details were not for her to imagine. He haunted her
because once again Frossia found herself confronted by a misgiving.
She had tried to offer help and failed, and had grown impatient because
of her own failure. 'Was it not my own short temper, my frequent
taciturnity, which sent him away?' In calmer moments Frossia realized
but too well that she could not have held him since he had mattered so
little to her and she to him. Yet she continued avoiding the Zabalkansky
and all her acquaintance for a time.

Her rooms were surprisingly comfortable. She had made them so
with her very few belongings, and kept them neat with an old broom
and two patched dusters. The small narrow quay outside gave her for
gifts the constant splashing of water, the bitter-edged wind from the
sea, and the incredible glory of sunsets. She had two tiny rooms all for
herself, and the right-of-way through a passage to a diminutive kitchen
with an old fashioned stove, aplita for communal use. Her neighbours
were rough folk. There was a woman who worked at a paper factory.
She had a small crippled daughter. They came from Grodno. There
was an elderly lugubrious undertaker who kept a coffin lid as a chief
ornament of his room, and regaled all the tenants with endless stories
of funerals. And, finally, there was a middle-aged woman from Tula,
fat, unkempt, and garrulous about most topics, her own work excepted.
*I am a midwife,' she confided once in a whisper, 'but don't let us ever
discuss it. It is such a tiresome inevitable business.' 'I should not like
to discuss it,' admitted Frossia, 'but, surely, it is a grand business?'
Olga Semenovna shook her head. 'It is not. It might be if there were
not so many wars in the world. I heard the other day there is something
happening in South America. Another of those wars that nobody
knows much about. Now a child born in Russia might grow up and go
and get killed in some stupid battle between two South American
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